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You Can Win This Race 


ror days have a way of slipping by, and, almost before 

know it, school days are here again. After a nice, long rest froma 
studies, we are ready to enjoy learning all the new lessons a higher grat 
has to offer. 

In a way, learning school lessons is almost like running a race, Th 
runners in a foot race all line up at the starting line, and at a sign 
they go. If a runner expects to win the race, he is alert and ready to sta 
the instant the signal is given. He knows that if he lags at the start,h 
will find it very hard to make up for the time he loses in those first f 
seconds of the race. He may possibly win if he is the best runner int 
group, but he will have to work harder. 

Each one of you is a runner in this race of learning lessons, whetha 
you are in the first grade or the seventh. And each one of you can be 
winner at the end of the year. In these next few days before scho 
begins, get yourself all ready to go when the signal is given. Youd 
this by having your books, pens, pencils, and paper ready. The first “heat 
in this race may be a spelling lesson. If so, try to spell every word co 
rectly. If it is a lesson in addition or one in long division, work to gt 
every problem right. To miss one would be like lagging at the stattal 
a foot race. If the lessons seem tough, remember that God is your hd) 
in every need. If you master the first lessons, you will find the m 
easier to win. 

Last month your WEE WisDoM had eight extra pages in it. We hop 
you liked those pages. When you write to Barbara Benson or tom 
won't you please tell us how well you liked the August magazine? Ant 
let us know if you would like to have these extra eight pages each month! 

The school bell will soon ring, so off to the race, WEE WisD0u 


runnefs: 
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By Nona Keen Duffy 


I stop, look, and listen 
Before I cross a street; 

I use my eyes, my ears, and wits 
Before I use my feet! 
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I cross at crossings only! 
My parents are aware 

That I'll observe all traffic rules 
When I go anywhere! 
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They know that I will stop and look 
Although I’m in a hurry; 

They know I am dependable, 

et. 3, 10, And so they do not worry! 
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HE BIG hand of the 

clock crept toward the 
half-hour, and Dave’s 
spirits crept downward 
with it. He would never 
get “this old arithmetic” 
done! And if he did not, 
how would he get to the 
game? 

It was the big game of 
the season, The Sea Gulls 
—the peewee baseball 
team Dave captained and pitched for—were 
playing the Larks from across town. Every 
night this week, the Sea Gulls had practiced till 
dark, and Dave's special pitch had improved 
terrifically. 

Only trouble was, he had sort of let his arith- 
metic slide. And now it was due, and he could 
not make it come out right. 

Across the aisle, William Talbot had already 
cleared off his desk and was staring dreamily out 
the window. William was new in town—a shy, 
studious boy with big owl-like eyes behind shell- 
rimmed glasses. William was a Sea Gull, too— 
an outfielder who missed too many long flies 
and struck out too many times. 

“I used to pitch,” he had explained apolo- 
getically to Dave as they had walked home after 
a losing game. “I guess I’m not very good at 
anything else.” 

“That so?” Daye asked warily. He tossed the 
baseball he was carrying to William. “Here, 
throw me a few.” 

As the distance between them widened, Wil- 
liam’s pitches took on sizzle and crispness. One 
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By Nan Gilbert 


or two came over with 2 


Dave napping. 

“Not bad,” Dave said 
casually, pocketing the 
ball. “Well, so long, Wil. 
liam. See you tomorrow.” 


Dave did not say any. 
thing to the other Sa 
Gulls about the incident, 
and William continued to 
play in the outfield. 


Now Dave looked 2 
William with annoyance. 
He did not see how a kid 
could get through schoodl- 
work so fast and still get 
all A’s. 

The dismissal bell rang, 
and Miss Joyce said, “All 
right, quietly now. Stand 
and file out. Dave, did you 
get your arithmetic as- 
signment ?” 

“Yes’m,” said Dave, 
folding the paper hastily. 

“That’s fine, Dave. Just 
a moment, Ill check it.” 

Dave gulped. He had 
wanted to be safely out of the building before 
she did that. Now her red pencil began checking. 

“This won’t do, Dave. Sit down and let's 
work these right.” 

Panic rose in Dave. Desperately, he watched 
the others disappear from the hall. 

“Miss Joyce! I gotta go! I can’t stay!” 

“You can’t?” 

“I gotta go to the doctor—the dentist!” he 
stammered. ‘I—I got an appointment!” 

“Oh?” said Miss Joyce. ‘“Well—tomorrow 
night, Dave.” ; 

Quick as a jack rabbit, Dave was off, running 
till he burst through his own front door. “Hi, 
Mom!” 

His little brother, Poody—only in the second 
grade but already dreaming of being a Sea Gull 
—trailed into the room. “Hi, Dave. I stayed 
home today. I had a sore throat, but it’s all 
gone, Where you going, Dave?” 

“Where’s Mom? We're gonna play the 
Larks!” Daye was already on his way upstairs. 

“Can I go, Dave? This is Mom’s club day. ! 
won't bother a bit, Dave.” 
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NISDOM 


Dave, flinging off school clothes and diving It was hard to look at the catcher’s mitt when 
into uniform, called, “You better stay home. he kept wanting to glance over his shoulder at 


You got a sore throat.” the cars going past. Maybe that’s why a pitch 
“Not any more, Dave. Aw, le’me go! I could went wild—and then another. He could not seem 
wear my sweat shirt and——” to find the groove. Two Larks walked before he 


Dave, buttoning his sweater, glanced out the got one out. Then the fourth batter hit a scream- 
window. Then his hands dropped limply. At the ing home run, and in came all three to score! 
cutb, Miss Joyce’s little blue car was just pulling | Dave was dripping perspiration now. Some- 
to a stop! how, he got two more Larks out before more 

Thoughts jumped through Dave’s mind like uns came in. But he was shaking when he left 
bouncing balls. She had not believed him. She the mound. ; 
had guessed he was fibbing. She had come to | Poody, huddled on the bench, whimpered, 
check. But Mom was not home. If nobody was_ “I’m cold, Dave. 


home, wouldn’t she think they were at the “Well, you shouldn’t have come,” Dave said 
dentist’s ? shortly. But he remembered how he had grabbed 

His feet moved as fast as his thoughts. Down Poody and pulled him along so nobody would 
the steps he tore, grabbed Poody’s hand, caught @%Swer the doorbell. What if Poody caught a 


up Poody’s jacket, and shoved the little boy to- really bad cold? The next inning, Dave glanced 
ward the back door. “O.K., O.K., you want to at Poody almost as many times as he looked at 


come; let’s get moving!” the street—and three more Larks scored, mak- 
“Hey, shouldn’t I get my sweat shirt?” ing it 6-2. 
“You wanna make me late?” “What's the matter, Dave?” Mr. Fiddler 


Out the back door they rushed—across the asked, coming over to sit by Dave on the bench. 
back lots onto the next street. Poody was com- Mr. Fiddler was their adviser from the legion post 
pletely out of breath. “Wait, Dave!” that sponsored them. “Aren’t you feeling well?” 

Dave guessed it was safe to slow down now. Sure. I'm all right, Mr. Fiddler,” Dave said. 
Boy, that was a close one! He wished he had not But there was a cold ump of worry in his 
told that fib, but the team needed him. A fellow stomach that cramped his windup and made the 
had to be loyal to his team, didn’t he? ball feel as —— as a lead weight. , 

Dave was the last to reach the field. He lim- 
bered up his pitching arm with a few throws, 
but his mind was not on the ball. For the first 
time, he had noticed what a wide-open corner 
lot this was—and how many people went past. 

When he took his place out on the mound, he 
felt as though a spotlight were on him. What if 
~e Joyce drove past? She could not miss seeing 


The batter hit a home run, and three scored. 
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“You can’t go alone,” Dave 
said impatiently. “There are 
too many busy streets to cross.” 

“But I’m cold, Dave!” 

“Oh, shut up!” Dave cried. 

He jumped to his feet and 
picked up a bat to swing. If he 
could just loosen his tight 
muscles, maybe he could hit a 
homer next time at bat. Fierce- 
ly, he pulled back the bat—and he heard the 
crack of wood against bone! 

“Oh, oh, oh!’ screamed Poody. 

“Poody!” yelled Dave, dropping the bat. 

The little boy held his head with both hands. 
“Oh, oh!” 

Mr. Fiddler gently loosened Poody’s hands. 
“Now there, young fellow, that was just a tap. 
Didn’t even cut the skin. All you'll have is a 
nice fat purple bruise that you'll brag about to 
your pals.” 

Slowly, Poody’s sobs died to hiccups. Dave 
mopped the little boy’s face. “Had I better take 
him home, Mr. Fiddler?” 

Mr. Fiddler wrapped Poody snugly in his own 
big jacket, and the child’s shivering stopped. 
“That’s up to you, Dave, but I think he'll be 
O.K.” 


“You can’t miss the game, Dave,” Poody 

said anxiously. “The Sea Gulls can’t win without 
ou!” 

. Dave looked at the scoreboard. ‘Looks like 

they can’t win with me,” he muttered. 

“Sit down, Dave,” Mr. Fiddler said. “Some- 
thing’s hurting you a lot worse than Poody’s 
bump hurts him. What’s on your mind besides 
baseball ?” 

Dave’s mouth quivered. Suddenly, wretched- 
ly, he was telling it all—the arithmetic that did 
not get done, the fib to Miss Joyce, the reason 
for bringing Poody. 

“But I had to do it, Mr. Fiddler! I couldn’t 
let the team down!” He looked again at the 
scoreboard. “Only I did, anyway. I should have 
stayed after school and let William pitch.” 

“William?” asked Mr. Fiddler. 

But Dave did not hear him. He was looking 
at more than the scoreboard. He was looking 
for the first time at his reasons for having to 
practice every night this week instead of work- 
ing arithmetic. If he had not been there, they 
would have used another pitcher—probably Wil- 
liam. 


Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Today I shall be 
Kind and true, 
Dear God, in all 

I say and do. 


And William was good. He 
was almost as good as Dave~ 
maybe even a little better thay 
Dave. 

“T guess I was not thinkin 
of the team, Mr. Fiddler,” he 
said slowly. “I guess I wa 
thinking of me. William's , 
real good pitcher.” Dave; 
voice was so low Mr. Fiddle 
could barely catch the words. 


“Well,” said Mr. Fiddler. He cleared " 


throat noisily. “Well, you're the captain, Dave 
It’s up to you.” 


“Yeh. Then, I guess William’d better go i 
for me, Mr. Fiddler.” 

“O.K., Dave.” 

Dave sat on the bench the next inning and 
watched William, flushed and excited, pow 
one beautiful pitch after another into the catch 
er’s mitt. Three Larks went down in succession! 
The Sea Gulls took heart and batted like 
new team. Their score crept upward. Th 
tied the Larks that inning—passed them 
next. 

“We've got ‘em on the run, Dave!” yelled M: 
Fiddler, clapping him on the shoulder. “We't 
licking ’em!” 

“Yeh!” said Dave. A little glow warmed him, 
hearing that “we.” Even though Dave was not 
out there playing, he was working for the team 
—though this time it meant- letting someone 
else take his place. Maybe that was the team 
spirit Mr. Fiddler talked about. Maybe that was 
loyalty to the team such as he had never had 
when he wanted to do all the winning him 
self. 

The glow warmed him even more, melting his 
cold worries. Poody would be all right; he would 
play ball with him awhile every day to make 
up for the bump. And he would go see Mis 
Joyce tonight and tell her why he had fibbed. 
Maybe she would make him stay after school 
practically forever, but maybe not—especially if 
he got that arithmetic learned. He wondered if 
William would come over some evening and 
do homework with him. William did not have 
too many friends yet. Say, why were they still 
calling him that mouthful of a name? 

William threw a tricky curve, and another 
Lark went down. Dave jumped to his feet. “At 
taboy, Bill!” he yelled. 

“Attaboy, Dave!” Mr. Fiddler echoed. 
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What the Story Told Before 


The eleven-year-old Flynn twins, Michael and Alan, 
and their sister, Lucy, were delighted when their 
father announced that he was not to teach in summer 
school and that the entire family would go up to 
Grandfather Tatum’s farm in the mountains for the 
summer. Soon after the Flynns reached the farm, 
Granddad wrote that he would join them for the sum- 
mer. The Three were unhappy at the thought of an 


{ old man like Grandfather, a retired minister, sharing 
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their vacation. 

When Granddad did not arrive by plane, train, or 
bus, the Flynns were bewildered. 

“Maybe he will come by magic carpet,” giggled 
Lucy. Just then, with a screech of brakes, a very old 
car skidded to a stop. A tall, white-haired gentleman 
hopped out. After the family had greeted him, he 
told them he had a mystery he wanted to solve. Maybe 
The Three could help him. He knew they would need 
transportation, so he had purchased an old model car. 
They looked it over and decided to name it “Magic 
Carpet.” 

Then Granddad explained that Mrs. Baker, an old 
neighbor, during the last month of her life, had left 
this message for him: “I saved the gold for him. It’s 
hidden in a safe place. He'll find it.” 

Granddad just could not figure it out, and The 
Three were mystified. Was Mrs. Baker dreaming, or 
did she really leave gold for Granddad? If so, where 
was it hidden? 


Part Three 


HE THREE had thought that they would 

not be able to sleep when they went to bed. 
Their minds were racing with thoughts of the 
mystery that Granddad Tatum was determined 
to solve while they were at the farm. It all 
seemed like an exciting story that they might 
have read in a book! Old Mrs. Baker’s leaving 
the message for Granddad that she had “hid- 
den the gold for him—that he was to have it.” 
And Granddad felt sure that if she had tucked 
something away for him, it would be found right 
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By Rebecca K. Sprinkle 


here on the old farm! And they were to help! 

When they awakened next morning, the mys- 
tery was the first thought that came to their 
minds. 

“I just wish we could start making a search 
this very morning,” Mike declared as he pulled 
on his blue jeans. 

“Granddad thinks it’s more scientific to plan 
and study clues first,” Alan reminded his twin 
brother. 

“I guess that’s right,” Mike agreed. “Now, 
that old, old lady we're going to see today over 
on Falling Creek—she knew Mrs. Baker all her 
life. And she probably saw her when she was 
very old. Mrs. Baker may have told her some- 
thing that would give Granddad a clue as to 
what was hidden for him.” 

“I think I'd choose the barn as a place to hide 
something if I were doing it,” Lucy remarked. 
She had joined her brothers as she braided her 
hair into pigtails. “There are lots of places in a 
barn.” 

“Lots of places anywhere!” Alan reminded 
her. “The Baker’s little house, this farmhouse, 
the barn, the granary—it could be any of those 
places.” 

“If we just knew what we were looking for, 
it would help.” Lucy wrinkled her forehead as 
she concentrated. “We don’t know whether it’s 
big or little!” 

“Well, come on,” Mike called as he led the 
way down the stairs. ‘‘Let’s go see Granddad!” 

Granddad was sitfing on the front porch. His 
feet were propped comfortably on the railing. 
In his lap was a book. For a moment his eyes 
would scan the page before him. Then he would 
look out across the valley to the mountains in 
the distance. 
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“Morning!” he greeted The Three heartily as 
they appeared. 

“What are you reading, Granddad?” Every- 
thing that their grandfather did now was of 
tremendous interest to the children. 

“Learning my poem before breakfast,” the old 
gentleman answered solemnly, with a wave of 
the book in his hand. 

“A poem before breakfast?” Alan questioned. 

“Yes.” Granddad closed the book on one 
finger to keep his place. “Long ago I formed 
the habit of memorizing at least four lines of a 
poem before breakfast. Some folks take a walk 
before breakfast. Some folks drink a glass of 
hot water and lemon juice before breakfast. But 
I memorize a poem!” His eyes twinkled. “Sur- 
prising what an appetite learning poetry can 
give you!” 

“What are you memorizing this morning, 
Granddad?” Michael inquired. 

Granddad opened the book to his place. 
“Well,” he explained, “I’m learning a good sum- 
mer poem today. It was written by William 
Shakespeare, who was born back in 1564. Listen, 
I think I can say it now!” 

He handed the book to Lucy so that she 
could prompt him if he forgot. He threw back 
his head and began to recite: 

“Where the bee sucks, there suck I. 

In a cowslip’s bell I lie; 

There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat’s back I do fly 

After summer merrily. 

Merrily, merrily shall I live now 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.’ 
We're going ‘after summer merrily!’ so I thought 
that was a good poem to memorize before break- 
fast this morning.” 

“T think I'll learn it, too!’ Lucy sat down and 
began to repeat the first line to herself. “ “Where 
the bee sucks, there suck I.’” The twins joined 
her, holding the book between them. After a few 
minutes’ study, all four were chanting the sum- 
mer song together. 

“ “Merrily, merrily shall I live now 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.’ ” 

At this point Daddy appeared to call them to 
breakfast. He paused at the front door to listen. 
As they finished, he burst out, “Well, I never in 
all my life! I certainly didn’t expect to hear my 
three children—and my father-in-law, too—re- 
citing Shakespeare before breakfast!” 

“Granddad learns a poem every morning be- 


fore breakfast,” Lucy explained to her father, 
“And we decided that we would learn it with 
him.” 

“This morning we learned a summer song,” 
Michael went on to explain to his father. 

““On the bat’s back I do fly 
After summer merrily.’ 
That’s why we're up here in the mountains a 
the farm. We're ‘after summer merrily.’” 

They were all laughing as they trooped in to 
breakfast. Mother knew how appetites run in 
the mountains, and she was cooking buckwheat 
cakes in the kitchen when they appeared. 

“I have enough for you to start on,” she re 
marked, ‘“‘and I'll let each of you take a tum 
cooking his own second helping.” 

“Sourwood honey!” exclaimed Granddad a 
he spooned a generous portion onto his cakes, 
“There’s nothing in the world that has the flavor 
of honey from the sourwood trees.” 

“We ought to get plans straight for the day,’ 
Mother commented as the adults had their sec: 
ond cups of coffee. 

“First,” Granddad said firmly, ‘we'll do our 
chores. No good planning anything until the 
work is done. Why don’t we set up a schedule 
on paper? Then each one will know what he is 
to do every morning. It will save a lot of talk.” 

Daddy brought a scratch pad from the kitchen 
and handed it to Mother. “Suppose we let Lug 
and Mike do beds,” he suggested as Mother be: 
gan to write out the duties each.one was to have. 
“That's a team job. Two people can do it in less 
than half the time it takes one. Mike on one side 
of the bed; Lucy on the other. Flip! Flip! 
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Plump up both the pillows, and you're through!” 

Alan was assigned to the pickup job. “Noth- 
ing makes a house look more in order than a 
quick pickup in the morning,” Mother com- 
mented. “Magazines in place, newspapers car- 
ried out, furniture dusted.” 

Granddad asked to be assigned to sweep the 
front porch, clean off the breakfast table, and 
brush out the kitchen. He also said that as he 
scraped up the dishes after breakfast, he would 
be glad to feed the orange cat. Mother and 
Daddy took over the dishwashing. 


At ten o'clock the duties for the day were 
done. “Now, let’s pack a lunch for our trip,” 
suggested Granddad. ‘‘There’s no place to eat 
on Falling Creek. Likely as not, Aunt Polly 
Meadows will ask us to have dinner with her, 
but she’s getting too old to cook for four people 
with hearty appetites.” 

“We could have sandwiches,” Lucy suggested. 
“There’s plenty of that cheese that Mother had 
left from supper last night.” 

“Good idea!” Granddad said. “And thank 
goodness your mother makes her own bread. 
There's nothing like a slice of her good home- 
made bread to stick to your ribs!” 

“How many sandwiches should we pack for 
each person?” Lucy inquired of her grandfather. 

“First, ask each one how many he can eat 
for lunch.” Granddad was very matter-of-fact 
about it. 


Lucy inquired of each and wrote down the 


number. “Now,” said Granddad with a twinkle | 


in his eye, “multiply that by two. You're always 
twice as hungry up on Falling Creek as you ex- 
pect to be.” 

Lucy multiplied. Then she set to work, mak- 
ing the sandwiches and wrapping them in wax 
paper. Mike scraped a carrot for each of them. 
“Something crunchy,” he explained. And they 
tucked in two boxes of fig bars for dessert. 

“We can get a bottle of pop at the garage,” 
Granddad figured as they packed the food into 
the lunch basket. 

They carried the basket out to the Magic 
Carpet and stowed it in the back seat. Granddad 
climbed into the driver’s seat and stepped on the 
starter. The motor picked up with a lively chug! 

“Say, that’s some car to pick up like that—as 
old as it is!” Mike was frankly admiring. 

“These cars were built to last,’ Granddad 
agreed. “And old Mr. Banner took very good 
care of this one. Now, let’s see.” Granddad sud- 
denly became a general organizing his troops. 
“Lucy, you’re to be the hornblower today.” 

Lucy climbed into the front seat and gave the 
horn button a trial blow. It bellowed out with a 
resounding honk! 

“Mike, you get in on the left side and do the 
signals. Alan, you take the right side today!” 

The Three settled themselves at their posts, 
and with a grand flourish, Granddad backed out 
of the shed and pulled into the driveway. Some 
chickens who had been pecking grain in the 
barnyard flew up with startled squawks as the 
bright little old car zipped out of the shed. 

Mother and Daddy stood on the porch to 
wave them off. “Granddad, don’t you drive too 
fast! You know that mountain road to Falling 
Creek is a caution. I'll never forget those curves 
and those sheer drops down below the road!” 
Mother said as they paused briefly by the steps. 

“Oh, fiddlesticks!’” Granddad called back. 
“We'll be fine!” 

“Good-by! Good-by!” The Three waved until 
the Magic Carpet rounded a curve in the road 
and the farmhouse was lost to sight. 

It was a sparkling June morning. The sun 
was brilliant. Puffy clouds polka-dotted the blue 
sky. The mountains seemed near enough to 
touch! 

“After summer merrily,’ Granddad made a 


song of the poem that they had learned before 
(Please turn to page 20) 
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Onion 
Tears 


By Gladys Baker Bond 


“M OTHER, do make Joey wash his face!” 
wailed Brenda Watts. She held fast onto 
one of Pearl’s fat braids and brandished the 
comb. “Sylvia Goldenmann will be here any 
minute now. Look at this house! Look at these 
kids! She'll think we're heathens, and she'll 
never come again!” 

Brenda’s voice slid downhill and ended in a 
pool of tears. Pearl took advantage of the lull 
in her beautification. She dived behind the 
kitchen stove to join the kitten, Miggsy, on its 
folded rug. Grandpa rustled his newspaper. He 
wiggled his toes in heavy woolen socks and 
scowled over silver-rimmed spectacles. Joey tried 
a disappearing act, but it did not work. 

“Joey!” Mother called wearily. “Soap and 
water.” 

“Aw, Mom—why all this fuss ‘n’ fixin’ just 
for an old girl?” Joey’s blue eyes rolled among 
the freckles, which did not fade even in winter. 

“Just an old girl!’ Brenda prepared to do 
battle, but Grandpa interrupted. 

“What's the matter with us just the way we 
are?” Grandpa heaved his great frame to a more 
comfortable position in the sagging chair. “Don’t 
you love us any more, Brenda, honey?” 

“J—I——”’ Brenda turned a tragic face to- 
ward her mother. “Mother, you tell them!” 

Mother rubbed Joey’s protruding ears with a 


soapy cloth and patiently explained, “Pop, Joey, 
Pearl, you all know as well as I do that Sylvia 
Goldenmann lives in that big house on top the 
hill. She’s probably never seen any man take off 
his shoes in the dining room——” 

Grandpa snorted. “‘M’ feet hurt.” 

“Or anyone with dirty ears.” 

Joey squirmed. “They're not dirty. I had a 
bath last night!” 

“You swept the basement this morning!” 
Brenda said sharply. 

With heavy sarcasm Grandpa asked, “I sup- 
pose you'd like me to wear m’ tie?” 

“Oh, would you, Grandpa?” Brenda asked 
quickly. 

“You asked for that, Grandpop!” Joey spoke 
so flippantly that Mother shook him by one lean 
shoulder. 

“Enough of that, Joey! Upstairs you go to 
change your own shirt. And put on a tie!” 

“Aw-w-w-w!” 

Joey’s vocal protest could be heard all the way 
up the stairs. 

Brenda flew about the comfortable, shabby 
room, trying to bring order out of chaos. There 
were Joey’s skates in the process of being shatp- 
ened. Books and magazines littered chairs and 
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floor. Sheet music was being used as a mat under 
the goldfish bowl. Rugs formed a ragged ter- 
race where Pearl had arranged chairs for a 
freight train. Racing against time, Brenda pulled 
and tugged, lifted and carried until her plump 
cheeks were unnaturally red. 

Grandpa, who had followed Joey up the stairs, 
returned to sit with unaccustomed formality in 
the big “company chair” by the window. His thin 
hair was brushed over his pink scalp with care- 
ful precision. His collar threatened to displace 
his Adam’s apple. His feet were encased in shoes 
so new that they squeaked. 

Gratefully, Brenda handed him his favorite 
reading material, the yearly almanac. Grandpa 
brushed it aside. He reached for Volume 23, 
Vase to Zygo, of the encyclopedia. Gingerly, 
he blew dust from its upper edge. 

Brenda swallowed down her protest. After he 
had put on shoes as well as a tie, how could she 
tell Grandpa that nobody, just NOBODY, ever 
read an encyclopedia? 

With expert fingers Mother flicked Pearl’s 
blonde braids over the child’s shoulders. “Now 
don’t get mussed or let the cat claw your rib- 
bons,” she cautioned. 

Pearl’s lower lip trembled as Brenda banished 
a whole family of paper dolls and used the dust- 
pan to sweep up scattered crayons. 

“What c’n I do?” Pearl asked timidly. 

The old clock struck a warning half-hour. 
“You can sit!” Brenda told Pearl peevishly. 
“Don’t you want Sylvia Goldenmann to think 
you have had any bringing up at all?” 

Pearl’s eyes, wide and blue as Joey’s, filled 
with tears at the sharp rebuke; but Brenda’s 
mouth set in a straight, red line. With anxious 
fingers she tried to arrange limp curtains to look 
as fresh and untouched as if Pearl’s fat hands 
had not pulled them aside twenty times a day 
to watch the falling leaves. No amount of re- 
attanging to avoid direct sunlight could hide the 
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scratches on the furniture or disguise the threads 
Miggsy’s sharp claws had pulled on the daven-. 
port. Not even the throw rug would hide the 
threadbare spot in the rug. 

Why, oh, why didn’t she have a pretty house 
and deep rugs and copper-colored satin draperies 
like those she had seen at Sylvia Goldenmann’s 
home? Nothing, absolutely nothing, looked 
right, and Sylvia would be here any minute! 

A bell rang. With a startled shriek Brenda 
dashed to the front door. Before she could pull 
it open, she heard Joey answer the telephone in 
the kitchen. 

Mother sat down opposite Grandpa and folded 
work-worn hands. Her gray eyes clouded with 
concern as she advised soberly, “Try to get hold 
of yourself, child.” Then she asked hesitantly, 
“Are—are you sure—you want us in the room 
when Sylvia calls, dear? We—we could stay in 
the kitchen.” 

Red flamed in Brenda’s cheeks. That was ex- 
actly what she wanted, but with all eyes fixed 
on her face, she could not say so—not even 
for Sylvia Goldenmann. “She—she wanted to 
meet my family,” Brenda confessed, staring at 
the old-fashioned clock. 

Why didn’t Sylvia come right away and get it 
over with? Why did the richest girl in town have 
to decide she wanted to be friends? Brenda had 
been thrilled to the core when Sylvia had first 
singled her out, but now she did not know. It 
certainly was not very easy to get ready for a 
visit from her. 

Now, if Rose Brooks or Sally Hall had said 
they were coming, there would have been none of 
this fuss and bother. Rose would have designed 
a new paper-doll dress for Pearl. Sally would 
have brought her skates for Joey to sharpen. 
Both girls loved Grandpa’s stories of other days 
and other places as much as Brenda herself did. 

But Sylvia Goldenmann was different. Why 
didn’t she come? 

For the next half hour the Watts family sat 
in uncomfortable poses. When they tired of 
looking at each other, they stared out the win- 
dow. Several times Brenda was tempted to bring 
Mother the darning basket, but nobody wore 
darned stockings at the big house on the hill. Of 
that Brenda was sure. Every time a car backfired 
Brenda jumped up to run to the window. Then 
she fluttered back to her seat on the hassock to 
listen to Joey crack his knuckles in complete 
boredom. (Please turn to page 27) 
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OUNG PRINCE Solomon walked down 

the hallway in the palace of his father, 
David, the king. He had a feeling that some- 
thing big was about to happen. Earlier this 
morning his mother, Bathsheba, had gone into 
his father’s bedchamber. And now the prophet 
Nathan was entering. Did their visits have some- 
thing to do with the kingship? 

For days people on the streets of Jerusalem 
and servants in the palace had known that King 
David was ailing. Who would be the next king 
of Israel ? 

Solomon knew that when he was an infant 
his father, King David, had promised Solomon’s 
mother that her son would one day be king of 
Israel. Solomon very much wanted to be king. 
And yet the thought frightened him a little, too. 
David was a great king. Anyone who followed 
him would haye a lot to live up to, Solomon had 
courage, but he was only eighteen. He knew he 
did not have the wisdom he would need to be 
a wise and just king. 

Added to that, Adonijah, Solomon’s older 
brother, also wanted to rule over Israel. Adonijah 
was spoiled and boastful. Just that morning he 
had left the palace with chariots, horsemen, and 
footmen running before him, as if he were al- 
ready king. David had not stopped him. Did that 
mean David wanted Adonijah to become king 
of Israel ? 


Solomon was just going into the doorway of 
12 


By Aylesa Forsee 


his own room when he heard hurried footsteps 
behind him. Turning around, he saw the prophet 
Nathan. “Your father wishes you to go to Gihon 
with me immediately,” Nathan said breathlessly. 

“To Gihon?” Solomon exclaimed. That was 
the place where kings were anointed. Why was 
Nathan taking him there in such a hurry? Was 
Adonijah to be anointed as king? 

“Come quickly,” Nathan ordered. “Already 
your father has sent for his own mule to be 
brought from the stable that you may ride upon 
it. This day you will become king of Israel.” 

Solomon caught his breath. He had dreamed 
of becoming king, but not while David was still 
living. And certainly not today. 

“Why today?” he asked as he and Nathan 
left the palace. 

“I heard of your brother Adonijah’s plot to 
have himself made king,” said Nathan. “I told 
your mother. She went to your father to warm 
him of Adonijah’s plans and also to remind him 
of a promise made years ago—a promise that 
you should sit upon the throne.” 


Solomon swallowed hard. “My brother 


Adonijah is older. And if——” 

“God has not willed that Adonijah should be- 
come our king,” Nathan answered, “Yet, news 
has come to us that at this very moment he feasts 
with his friends in a valley beyond the walls of 
Jerusalem. Following the feast, he plans to pro- 
claim himself king.” - + 
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“How can he when you and my father are 
not there?” asked Solomon. 

“Joab, captain of the army, is with him,” 
said Nathan. “And also the high priest Abiathar. 
Both are ready to call him king.” Nathan put a 
tense hand on Solomon’s shoulder. ““Bathsheba 
has reminded the king and me that if Adonijah 
is made king first, then you and she will be con- 
sidered rebels. That is why we must hurry.” 

“Here comes Zadok, the priest,” said Solomon. 
“Is he to go with us?” 

“Yes, and certain others.” 

Astride his father’s mule and surrounded by 
officials, Solomon rode away from the palace. 
Would they be too late getting to Gihon, Solo- 
mon wondered anxiously. Adonijah might al- 
ready have proclaimed himself king. But Solomon 
had no need for worry for God was with him. 

At Gihon, Zadok, the priest, took a horn of 
oil from the tabernacle and anointed Solomon. 
Then the prophet Nathan said solemnly, “I pro- 
claim you king of Israel and Judah.” Immediate- 
ly, trumpets blew. 


To Solomon, the whole thing seemed like a 
dream. He felt honored, but very humble. 

“Long live King Solomon!” shouted the people 
who had followed along. 

King! Instead of thinking of the honors the 
title would bring him, Solomon was thinking of 
the duties. How could he ever match the great- 
ness of David’s reign? 

As Solomon rode back to the palace, jostling 
crowds lined the streets. Many people followed, 
shouting and playing flutes, until the whole city 
of Jerusalem was in an uproar of rejoicing. 

As soon as Solomon returned to the palace, he 
asked for Adonijah. He was told that toward 
the end of the feast arranged by Adonijah, a 
messenger had brought the news that Solomon 
had been anointed king. Adonijah feared that 
Solomon’s anger might cause Solomon to kill 
him. Seeking safety, Adonijah had fled to the 
tabernacle. 

“Go to Adonijah,” Solomon ordered a servant. 
“Tell him I will deal kindly with him if he 
shows himself worthy.” 

During the time that his father lived, Solomon 
got along well. He tried to learn all he could 
about the kingdom, and David made the im- 
portant decisions. But one day the aged David 
called Solomon to his room. “My Son,” he said, 
“I am about to go the way of all the earth. Be 
strong and show yourself a man. Walk in the 
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ways of God. Keep His commandments.” 

Shortly after giving this advice, David died. 

In the months that followed, problems piled 
up. Solomon felt young and unskilled. Then he 
remembered: God had helped his father. God 
would help him, too. Solomon would go to 
Gibeon. On this high place outside Jerusalem 
there was a bronze altar. Since there was no 
temple in Jerusalem, the people often worshiped 
there. The people of Solomon’s time worshiped 
God by burning offerings on the altar. All day 
long Solomon watched the smoke from the sacri- 
fices burning on the altar. He knew that if he 
wanted help, he must be willing to listen. But 
no answer came from God. 

Night fell. Solomon felt discouraged and lone- 
ly. Tired out, he lay down to rest. Finally, he 
went to sleep. 

In a dream he heard God’s voice saying, ‘““Ask 
what I shall give thee.” 

Solomon wanted more than anything else in 
the world to rule his people wisely. So he an- 


We Ask the Blessing 
By Ruth Stewart Schenley 


Lord, bless all pathways for our feet, 
The air we breathe, the food we eat; 
Bless our work, and bless our rest; 
Help us make each day the best. 


swered: “You have showed your servant David, 
my father, great loving-kindness, as he walked 
with You. And now, O God, you have made me 
king instead of David. Give me, therefore, an 
understanding heart that I may rule your people 
justly, that I may know the difference between 
good and evil.” 

Then Solomon heard God saying, “Because 
you have asked this and not asked for a long life, 
riches, or destruction of your enemies, I do ac- 
cording to your word. Behold, I give you a wise 
and understanding heart. But I give you also 
what you have not asked for—both riches and 
honor, so that no other king shall compare with 
you in all your days.” 

Solomon awoke. He arose and went back to 
Jerusalem. But the dream lived on in his heart 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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Copyright 1955 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


OR A long time Andy had been uneasy 

about his friend and neighbor, Earl Far- 
rell. His concern grew that sunny Saturday morn- 
ing when he came to the Farrell’s opened door 
and overheard Earl’s mother say, “You can’t 
stop school! There 
are many prob- 
lems to solve in 
this world, and 
you will need all 
the education you 
can get!” 

“But, Mother,” 
Earl pleaded. “It’s 
awful to know 
you can’t do what 
the other students 
can.” 

“Who says you 
can’t?” his mother pic 
asked quickly. 

do.” said Earl. $ PA 
“When Miss Mor- 
gan asks me a 
question, I get so excited I can’t begin to think.” 

“You're afraid,” said his mother. “And you've 
nothing to be afraid of. You're as smart as any 
of them.” 

“But their throats don’t shut up so they can 
hardly talk. They don’t shiver and shake.” 

“How do you know?” asked his mother. 
“Maybe they’re just as scared as you are, but 
they keep on trying.” 

Earl had talked to Andy about his school 
troubles on their way home Friday evening; and 
Andy had said, “If you'd stop telling yourself, 
‘I can’t,’ and say, ‘I can,’ you wouldn’t be so 
afraid. When you play baseball, you don’t say 
you can’t catch flies. You just get under them 
and, spang, the ball falls right into your mitt al- 
most every time.” 
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“That’s different,” Earl had protested. “I cay 
play baseball, but I’m no good at books.” 

“You scare yourself with them,” Andy had 
insisted. “If you’d work half as hard at your les. 
sons as you do at baseball, you’d be all right.” 

“T tell you I can’t!” Earl had wailed. 

He was so afraid that Andy had felt sorry for 
him. 

He had said gently, “My grandfather tells me 
that if a fellow says ‘I can’t,’ he’s licked before 
he starts.” 


All he had said yesterday evidently had not 
done Earl any good; for now he was worrying 
his mother with his problem. 


Thoughtfully, Andy touched the little book 
in his pocket. He had put it there for Earl; 
but from what 
he had just heard, 
it seemed useless, 
He half-turned 
to go and _ then 
stopped, a frown 
drawing between 
his eyes. He had 
come all the way 
here to help Earl, 
but he was leav- 
ing without try 
ing. That was say- 
ing, can’t,’ 
even if he did not 
use the words. 

He went up the 
steps and knocked. 

Earl appeared in 
the doorway, his yellow hair tousled, his blue 
eyes so distressed that they were hazy. 

“Come in,” he said; but Andy stammered, 
“Can't you come out? The sun’s nice.” 

When Earl joined him, Andy said, “I’ve got 
something for you.” He handed the little book 
to Earl. “Read it, will you, while I hike over to 
Sutton’s and see if he’s going to have walnuts 
this fall?” 

“Sure,” Earl said slowly. “What's it about?’ 
He read the title, “‘ ‘Lassie of Laird’s Dairy. 

“What you told me yesterday,” Andy am 
swered. “O.K.?” 

“OK.,” said Earl. “Maybe we can talk the 
story over when you get back.” 

“Sure,” said Andy. 

He hurried toward the Sutton farm. The story 
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ought to help Earl. Andy had read it a long time 

ago, but he thought he remembered it very well. 

To make sure, he let it come alive in his mind. 
“Lassie of Laird’s Dairy” 

Lassie was a young Milking Shorthorn. The 
name plate nailed to the front of her stall said, 
“Lassie. Sire unknown. Dam unknown.” 

She was out of place in Laird’s Dairy. 
Gwendolyn, queen of the herd, looked down 
her long nose and told her so. Gwendolyn had 
the best pedigree of any of the cows, and she 
had won more than a case full of ribbons. No 
other Milking Shorthorn gave so much milk, so 
rich in butterfat. She was the pride of the dairy 
palace, and it was the pride of the countryside. 
Lassie was the pride of nothing. She wanted to 
be, but how could she? Her record was yet to 
make, and she had not one known forebear to 
make promises for her. Because of that, she had 
no friend among the other cows, who were all 
very haughty and proud; but Sandy McGuire, 
the head herdsman, was kind to her. 

When visitors came to the dairy, they stopped 
at Gwendolyn’s stall. They ohed and ahed. 
Sometimes a curious visitor would wander all 
the way back to Lassie’s stall. Always, he liked 
her straight back and deer-like ears, her fine 
strong legs, and her beautiful udder. But when 
he looked at her name plate to learn what famous 
milkers were on her family tree, his eyebrows 
went up and he asked, “How did she get in 
here?” The very tone of his voice hurt Lassie so 
much that she would 
drop her head and pull 
her tail so close that its 
shining brush of soft 
long hair disappeared 
between her legs. 

Usually, the herds- 
man on duty shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“Orders!” he said; 
or, “Don’t ask me!” 

But if Sandy was 
there, his keen blue 
eyes would flash, and 
he would say, “Look 
at the shape of her! 
She’s got the disposi- 
tion, too. She’s no 
hoity-toity fly-to-pieces. 
She can make a record. 
You'll see!” 
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Lassie noticed the kind of 
gtasses Gwendolyn chose to eat. 


Lassie knew Sandy loved her. His voice told 
her so, and the touch of his hand, and the way _ 
he hurried Gwendolyn away from her when he 
found them in the pasture together. Gwendolyn 
would leave, looking down her long nose and 
turning her big, soft eyes skyward as if Lassie 
were too lowly for her to look at. 

Sandy probably knew that Gwendolyn was 
treating Lassie like wild onions; and there is no 
worse treatment from one cow to another, be- 
cause eating wild onion makes a cow’s milk taste 
and smell bad. Sandy could not know that no 
matter how much Gwendolyn’s snubs and cut- 
ting remarks hurt Lassie, Lassie was not the 
loser. Cows do not have books to learn things 
from, but Lassie could watch Gwendolyn and 
learn how a prize milker ate and drank, rested 
and exercised. Someday she intended to become a 
prize milker, whether she had a pedigree or not. 
Pedigrees, she had heard Sandy say, are all very 
well. They make promises, but promises alone 
are no good. The amount of milk and butter- 
fat that a cow gives is what counts. Making milk 
and butterfat became the aim of Lassie’s ex- 
istence—not, of course, for them alone, but be- 
cause making them was the only way to make 
Sandy as well as herself, happy. 
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So, Lassie noticed the kind 
of grasses Gwendolyn chose to 
eat, how she sniffed at different 
weeds and passed them by, how 
she munched every bit of oat 
grass that sprang up thick 
after the strong winds carried 
seed from neighboring fields 
into the pasture. Lassie tried to 
eat the things that Gwendolyn 
ate; and that, to her surprise, 
made Gwendolyn very angry. 
Once Gwendolyn said crossly 
that, more than any other cow, 
Lassie hunted and ate the 
things that Gwendolyn consid- 
ered hers by right Of her queen- 
ship. 

Lassie did not answer. She 
did not want to argue, and she 
knew that anything in the pas- 
ture belonged to the cow that 
found it and that it was the 
duty of each of them to find all 
the good, milk-making food 
she could so that she could give 
a good measure of milk, rich in 
butterfat. 

She munched a tuft of tender 
grass in silence, but Gwendolyn 
shook her polished horns and 
rolled her tail. 

“There are ways of dealing 
with upstarts like you!” she 
said. 

“If you horn me,” said Lassie 
quietly, “the herdsmen will 
say you have a bad disposition.” 

“Not me!” said Gwendolyn; 
and her nostrils flared so proud- 
ly that the insides of them 
showed red, far into her long 
nose. “No one criticizes me. 
I’ve got more than a case full 
of ribbons and the best pedi- 
gree in the herd. My daughters 
bring fabulous prices; and as 
for my sons——” 

She lifted a beautiful front 
foot high and tossed her 
haughty head. 

“There are other ways be- 
sides horning to get rid of an 
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Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Wherever I am, 

Dear God, You're there; 
And I love to talk 

With You in prayer. 


upstart,” she added. ““And some 
of my sisters don’t like your be- 
ing here any more than I do. 
We can crowd you against the 
barbed-wire fence, and you'll 
get torn. The herdsmen won't 
know we did it. They'll say 
you’re wild and awkward and 
ought to be sold.” 


It was not a queenly idea, 
but Lassie knew that Gwen- 
dolyn and her sisters could do 
all that she said. So Lassie kept 
as far away from Gwendolyn as 
she could, even at the water 
tanks where they had to meet 
now and then; for Lassie had 
learned that all good dairy cows 
are heavy drinkers. 

As time went by and Lassie 
ate and drank, slept and exer- 
cised just as Gwendolyn did, it 
was surprising how much like 
Gwendolyn she began to look 
—in the softness and thinness 
of her hide; the silkiness of 
her hair; the clearness of her 
eyes; and, most of all, in the 
size and shape of her udder. 
She herself did not know it; 
but one day new record sheets 
arrived at the barns, and she 
was given a fresh one on which 
was kept a count of her milk 
and butterfat. Nothing changed 
except Sandy. His voice was 
no softer. Neither was the 
touch of his hand. But he came 
to Lassie’s stall more often, and 
he took to whistling about his 
work. Then one day Lassie 
found herself in the stall next 
to Gwendolyn’s. People were 


just as surprised as ever when 
they looked at her name plate: 
but when they backed away 
from her, they backed against 
the wall where her record sheet 
hung. And after they read it, 
they always looked her over 
again. Some of them even took 
to ohing and ahing, until 
Gwendolyn became very nerv. 
ous and started kicking at the 
side of her stall next to Las. 
sie’s. And sometimes in the 
night, Lassie heard her floun- 
dering in her bedding instead 
of sleeping quietly in the soft, 
sweet-smelling straw. 

Once Lassie asked, “Can't 
you rest, Gwendolyn? Losing 
sleep is bad for the milk 
glands.” 

“Shut up!” Gwendolyn an. 
swered in a most unqueenly 
rage. 

The next day Lassie found a 
lush tuft of strange grass; but 
before she could taste it, Gwen- 
dolyn thrust her head under 
Lassie’s neck and tore the tuft 
of grass up, roots and all, s0 
that never a bite would grow 
from it again. Cow etiquette 
counts that as very bad man- 
ners indeed and no way at all 
for a queen to act. 

Gwendolyn did not seem to 
care. She munched and gulped 
while Lassie watched her and 
wondered if Gwendolyn would 
follow her now and_ snatch 
away every tidbit she found in 
the pasture. 

When Gwendolyn had swal- 
lowed the last juicy morsel, she 
bawled, “I don’t want a bad 
name, but someday I'll have to 
horn you; just you wait and 
see!” 

As if that were not enough, 
she took to bellowing fright 
fully, and she ran around the 
pasture in wide circles so fast 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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If I were a bunny, 

A little, teeny bunny, 

I would have the best time 
that a bunny ever had; 

I would hop-skip through 
the meadow 

And scurry round the garden. 

If I were a bunny, I’d make 
the children glad. 


If I were a bunny, 
A white and fluffy bunny, 
I'd not be a naughty bunny; 

I'd be a nice one instead. 
I would eat my peas and carrots 
And some green and curly spinach, 
And when my mother told me, 

I would hop-skip off to bed. 
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Granddad’s Magic 
Carpet 


(Continued from page 9) 


breakfast. “You'd be surprised,” 
he told them seriously, “how 
nice it is to have all that poetry 
in the back of my head! Why, 
when I’m alone sometimes, I 
just say poetry to myself. And I 
enjoy it immensely!” 

“I’m going to learn a poem 
with you every morning,” Lucy 
told him. “I like doing that!” 

“Me, too!”” The twins said it 
together. 

“Just think,” Alan added 
with a giggle, “how surprised 
our teacher will be next fall 
when we know a lot of poems.” 

It seemed no time until they 
arrived at the little mountain 
community of Falling Creek. 
Lucy was kept busy at the horn. 
Mother had been right—the 
road was a narrow one—and 
Granddad insisted that at each 
sharp curve the horn-blower 
should give the horn a long 
blast. Mike signaled as he was 
told. And Granddad held onto 
the wheel and drove along 
steadily. 

Finally, he turned the Magic 
Carpet off the main road and 
up a steep and narrow lane that 
was little more than a trail. 
“Aunt Polly lives up here all 
by herself,” he explained. “I 
had a letter from one of my 
friends in this community last 
month, and he told me that she 
still lives alone, even though 
she’s eighty-five.” 

Just then the car rounded a 
curve, and there before them 
was a quaint little house made 
of logs. And sitting in a low 
rocking chair on the front 
stoop was a little old lady. She 
was peeling apples, and she 
continued with her work as the 
Magic carpet came to a stop 


under an immense pine tree, 

Granddad got out and walked 
over to her. “Aunt Polly, you 
don’t remember me,” he said 
as he held out his hand. 


“Why, of course I do!” The 
little old lady stood suddenly 
and held open her arms. “Fred 
Tatum, I haven’t seen you in 
fifteen years!” 


Granddad gathered Aunt 
Polly up in a warm bear hug, 
The Three were introduced to 
Aunt Polly, and they all settled 
down in the warm sunshine for 
a visit. 

First, Granddad told Aunt 
Polly how he had suddenly de- 
cided to come back to, the farm 
for the summer. And then he 
went on to tell her about old 
Mrs. Baker and the mysterious 
message that she had sent him. 


“I thought maybe you could 
give me some clue, Aunt Pol- 
ly,” Granddad said seriously. 
“You were one of the closest 
friends that Mrs. Baker had. 
What could she have meant 
when she said that she had hid- 
den the gold for me?” 

Aunt Polly looked puzzled. 
“Why, I haven't the least 
idea in the world,” she declared 
after a moment’s thought. 
“Gold! Why, no one in these 
mountains ever had gold, as 
far as I know. We had plenty 
of good, simple food to eat; 
and we had clothes to keep us 
warm in winter; and we had a 
roof over our heads. But gold! 
Old Mrs. Baker must have been 
imagining something when she 
sent you that message!” 

“That was the way I felt, 
too,” Granddad agreed. “But I 
thought that while I was here 
I'd look around, and inquire, 
too. It seemed only right to do 
that when she had sent me such 
a definite message.” 

(Please turn to page 22) 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 


Cream Cheese and Jelly Spread 
1 package cream cheese 2 tablespoons jelly 
Peanut Butter and Carrot Spread 


2 tablespoons peanut butter 
1 teaspoon mayonnaise 


1 tablespoon finely grated raw 
carrot. 


Cream Cheese and Prune Spread 


1 package cream cheese 1/, teaspoon sugar 
3 finely cut uncooked prunes _—‘14 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 tablespoon chopped nuts. 


“T can hardly wait to see my friends at school Tuesday,” Anne 
said excitedly. “I haven’t seen Jill or Patty all summer.” 

“And we have a new teacher,” Susan commented. “I wonder 
what she’s like.” 

“For once I’m glad school’s starting,” Larry said. “The new 
gymnasium is finished, and we're going to have gym class three 
times a week!” 

“Well, children, it sounds as if you're all looking forward 
to school’s opening,” Mrs. White said. 

“Yes, ma’am,” Anne replied. “And I have a good idea for 
what we junior chefs should learn to make—sandwiches for our 
lunches.” 

“That sounds fine, Anne. I have three recipes for sandwich 
fillings right here. We'll use a small bowl in which to mix each 
spread, measuring spoons, a grater for the peanut butter and car- 
rot spread, and a sharp knife for the cream cheese and prunes 
spread. 

J “It’s best to use day-old bread for sandwiches, and variety is 
achieved by using whole-wheat instead of white bread sometimes. 

“For the first spread, we merely mix a 3-ounce package of 
cream cheese with 2 tablespoons of jelly. Orange marmalade or 
cranberry jelly would be good. Anne, you may make this filling. 

“For our next sandwich spread, Larry, you may mix 2 table- 
spoons of peanut butter with 1 teaspoon of mayonnaise. Spread 
that on whole-wheat bread and top with 1 tablespoon of grated 
raw Carrot. 

“Susan, you may cut up three nice fat prunes and mix them 
with a package of cream cheese. Add 1/ teaspoon sugar, 14 tea- 
spoon cinnamon, and 1 tablespoon of chopped nuts. 

“Now cut your sandwiches in quarters, and we'll put them 


on this tray. You can each t 
all three spreads. I'll fix glasses 
of milk,’ Mrs. White said. 

“Yum-m-m,” Larry comment- 
ed as he bit into a cream cheese 
and jelly sandwich. “Now I can 
hardly wait to start taking my 
lunch to school!” 


Granddad’s Magic 
Carpet 
(Continued from page 20) 


“Till never forget Mrs, 
Baker,” Aunt Polly called from 
the kitchen where she had gone 
to stir a kettle of applesauce 
that was bubbling on the back 
of the old wood stove. “Best 
cook in Haywood County!” 

“I know,” Granddad agreed 
heartily. “The cakes Mrs. Baker 
could make for the Quarterly 
Conference at the church!” 

“But will you ever forget,” 
Aunt Polly gave a deep chuckle, 
“how tightfisted she was with 
her recipes? She kept her cook- 
ing secrets to herself. In every 
other way Mrs. Baker was gen- 
erous to a fault. She would give 
you the clothes off her back if 
you needed them. But not her 
recipes! I tried and tried to get 
her to tell me how she made 
that white bride’s cake that she 
baked for all the weddings in 
these parts. But I never found 
out.” 

Aunt Polly turned now to 
The Three. “She kept her 
recipes under lock and key,” 
she explained to them. “When 
she was planning to bake, she 
would unlock the box, take out 
the recipe, and lock the box 
again. And she wouldn’t do 
any of her mixing when there 
was anyone else in the kitchen 
for fear they’d watch and learn 
what she put into the mixing 
bowl. The minute the cake was 
in the oven, off she’d go and 
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lock up the recipe again.” 

“I remember,’ Granddad 
laughed. “She wore the key 
around her neck on a chain!” 


“But as far as gold is con- 
cerned,” Aunt Polly went back 
to their discussion, “I can’t be- 
lieve she had any gold to leave 
a friend!” 

“I can’t either,” Granddad 
agreed. “She must just have 
been having a daydream when 
she said that. I'll just forget the 
whole thing.” 

“But speaking of things to 
eat.” Aunt Polly rose briskly 
from the low rocker where she 
had been sitting. “It’s time for 
dinner.” 

“We brought our lunch,” 
Lucy was quick to explain. 
“Why don’t you have some of 
our lunch with us?” she invited 
the little old lady. 


“Let’s spread it all together 
—yours and mine,” Aunt Polly 
suggested. “Just like we do at 
our quarterly meetings at the 
church.” She brought out an 
iron kettle of pole beans cooked 
with an onion. “There’s apple- 
sauce, too,” she commented, 
“and one of you twins can run 
down to the springhouse and 
bring up a crock of cold milk.” 

It was a good dinner that 
they ate there in the warm 
mountain sunshine on Aunt 
Polly’s front stoop. As they 
waved good-by, they promised 
to come again before the sum- 
mer was over. 

“Granddad’s car—we call it 
the Magic Carpet—takes this 
mountain road just fine!” Alan 
explained to Aunt Polly. 
“Granddad didn’t have to shift 
gears more than two or three 
times on this steep road.” 


HEY were very quiet as 
they drove home. Grand- 
(Please turn to page 26) 
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A Schoolboy’s Thoughts 
By Phil Vance (9 years) 
Edwards, Miss. 


I like my teacher; 

My teacher likes me. 
I only hope 

We both agree. 


But there are times 
I am pretty bad; 

And when I am, 
It makes us sad. 


I like my classmates, 
And they like me, 

As well as monkeys 
Like climbing a tree. 


I once had a playmate 
Whose name was Jack; 
He moved away and left me 

His old book sack. 


I want to keep the golden rule; 
My teachers I should mind. 

I must learn my lessons well, 
As up the grades I climb. 


The Sky 
By Nancy Newman (10 years) 
North Bergen, N.J. 


The clouds are like castles floating 
in the sky; 

The stars are like people waving 
good-by. 

But no matter how high I may fly, 

I will never touch the sky. 


+ 


I Love America! 


By Sarah Overton (11 years) 
Raleigh, N.C. 


I love America! 
This land is blest 

With violets and redwoods 
And mountain crest. 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


For all Your loving care of 
me, 

For food and home and 
family, 

For health and other good 
gifts, too, 

Dear God, I offer thanks 
to You. 


School Verse 
By Rex Kingdon (8 years) 
rantford, Ont., Canada 


When we are five, 
We start to school. 
We sit at desks 

And learn all the rules. 


+ 


New Shoes 
By Harry Kyler (7 years) 
Sidney, Ind. 


Here’s a window full of shoes; 

I wonder which of them I'll choose. 
Oxfords would be nice for school; 
Sandals would be light and cool. 
Black or brown ones, red or blue, 
Shoes are lovely when they are new. 


+ 


Darkness 


By Janet Watson (11 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


Darkness falling, 

The beach clearing, 

People going home. 

Bonfires glow on the beach; 
The sun is sinking; 

The clouds are turning pink. 
Darkness is falling. 


Nature’s Day 
By Diana Norton (8 years) 
Greenwich, N.Y. 


Springtime is the morning, 
In which Mother Nature 
awakes; 
She wakes up her children 
And melts all the rivers and 
lakes. 


Summer is the noontime, 
When plants are fed by the 
sun 
And the farmer’s work is just 
begun. 
Nor is Mother Nature’s work 
done. 


Autumn is the sunset 
When trees are colored gay, 
When harvesttime comes at 
last. 
Oh, what a beautiful array! 


Winter is the nighttime, 
When Nature’s_ children 
sleep. 
Then the snow makes a blanket 
That is warm and soft and 
deep. 


Brenda Sue 
By Bobby Miller (6 years) 
Leesville, La. 
My little sister’s name is Brenda 
Sue; 
I play with her every day. 
Whenever I come in from 
school, 
She makes me feel happy and 


gay. 
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School Days 
By Judith Anne Ellen Carrier 
(9 years) 

Montreal, Que., Canada 
Pencils, rulers, and papers, too; 
Erasers, globes, paints, and glue; 
Ink, pens, chalk, and maps; 
School is not so bad, perhaps. 


+ 


God 
By Alice Johnstone (9 years) 
Silver Spring, Md. 
I love God; 
You should, too. 
Without Him 
What would we do? 


He gives us fathers; 
He gives us mothers; 

He gives us sisters; 
And gives us brothers. 


He gives us night; 
He gives us day; 

He gives us time to 
Work and play. 


Fall Days 
By Linda Jane Breakfield 
(11 years) 
Oakland, Iowa 
We see the pretty fall leaves— 
Red, yellow, gold, and brown— 
As they flutter in the breeze, 
Floating gently to the ground. 


+ 


Fall 


By Rosalie Huscher (11 years) 
Kansas City, Kans. 


Now it is fall! 

Watch the trees bend; 
Feel the brisk wind; 
See the swaying grass; 
Hear the people pass. 
Fall is the time 

We'll all remember, 
‘Cause good old school 
Starts in September. 


Boots 
By Jerry Simmons (7 years) 
Sidney, Ind. 
A pair of little boots 
Came into my life one day; 
And from then on, 
My boots are with me when I play. 
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Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for February, send 
it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 
“Whether,” sent in by Cathey 

Rodgers, published in June Wee 

Wisdom, was the same as the last 

four lines of the song “‘Let’s Say a 

Little Prayer,” by May F. Lawrence, 

published in Wee Wisdom. 


Lassie 
(Continued from page 16) 


that she tripped and fell and 
lay breathing heavily and moan- 
ing so loudly that some of the 
herdsmen came running to see 
what was wrong. 

They got a truck and took 
her to the little barn where the 
cows that had something wrong 
with them stayed. Then the 
men came back and searched 
the pasture, foot by foot, every 
inch of it. 

“Whatever the weed was that 
poisoned her,” Sandy said, 
“there’s no more of it about. 
But this one time will ruin her 
record.” 

He came to Lassie and 
rubbed her between her sharp 
little horns. 


“I’m glad it wasn’t you, 
Lassie,” he said. ““You’re mak- 
ing the best record of them all, 
and I don’t want anything to 
slow you down.” 

After that, Lassie became 
queen of the dairy. It was not 
just because Gwendolyn had 
failed because of her greed 
and bad temper. It was because 
Lassie had not been afraid of 
long pedigrees or snubs and 
jeers but had tried so hard to 
do as good dairy cows should 
do that her milk and butterfat 
topped any other cow’s. Later, 
she won the supreme champion- 
ship in the National Dairy Cow 
Show and made Sandy McGuire 
very happy and proud of her. 
Her name plate still read, “Las- 
sie. Sire unknown. Dam un- 
known,” but she showed the 
young cows in the dairy that 
what each one did would de- 
cide whether she became a blue- 
ribbon winner or just another 
cow. 


When Andy got back to the 
Farrell farm, Earl was sitting 
on the back steps with the book 
in his hand. 

Andy called, and Earl turned 
to him. 

“I don’t have much to fight 
against compared to Lassie,” he 
said with a slow smile. 

Andy put a hand on his 
shoulder. 

“There's fact back of her 
story,” he said. “The real cow’s 
name was Maggie, and she 
lived in Scotland; but the au- 
thor had to use his imagination 
a little.” 

Earl’s smile broadened. “I’m 
glad he did for it showed me 
that if a fellow works at some- 
thing hard instead of shivering 
and shaking, he can get it done. 
Thanks for bringing me the 
book, Andy.” 
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Make Your Doll a 


M. Mable Lunz Porch Swing 


— 


Ee MAKE the standard for your porch swing, cut a notch in 
the end of a popsicle stick (Fig. 1). Lay another stick over it 
and spread them 31 inches apart at the bottom as shown in il- 
lustration. Cut a popsicle stick 3 inches long. Cement this across 
the bottoms of the two uprights, about 14 inch from the bottom. 
Make another upright like this one. Let the cement dry thoroughly. 

Cut a 6-inch piece of 14-inch dowel pin. Stand up the side 
pieces of the stand, with the notched sticks inside. Place the dowel 
ends in notches at the tops and cement in place. 

To make the back for your swing, lay three popsicle sticks 
about 3% inch apart on a flat surface. Cut two pieces 214 inches 
long and cement them across the three sticks about 1 inch from 
each end. Make a hole with a little nail or a fine drill about 14 
inch in from each end of the top stick. 

For the seat lay three popsicle sticks on a flat surface about 14 
inch apart. Cut two pieces 11/4 inches long and cement them across 
the three sticks 1 inch from each end. 

The swing arms are made by cutting two pieces 134 inches 
long and one piece 1 inch long for each arm. Lay the two long 
pieces with the ends even and cement the small piece across them 
about 14 inch in from the rounded ends. Make a hole with a little 
nail or a fine drill in the front of the top board of each arm. 

When all the pieces are dry, put cement along the edge of 
the back stick of the seat and press it against the bottom of the 
swing back. Put cement along the bottom and back edges of the 
arms and put them in place on the ends of the seat. Let dry. 

Thread a needle with a piece of string or heavy thread about 
8 inches long. Stick it through the hole in the swing arm and 
through the hole on the end of the back. Tie the ends of the 
string in a knot on top of the dowel pin. With another 8-inch piece 
of string make the hanger for the other end of the swing. Adjust 
them so the swing hangs evenly. A drop of household cement can 


be put under the knots to hold 
the swing in place. 

Paint the swing and stand a 
bright color or give it a coat of 
shellac to make it shine. 


Granddad’s Magic 
Carpet 
(Continued from page 23) 


dad remarked when they 
reached the farmhouse that he 
did not know when he had ever 
enjoyed a day more. He went 
into his room to lie down for 
a bit before supper. 

It was then that The Three 
gathered for a conference on 
the back steps. The orange 
cat lay at their feet and 
purred. They spoke in low 
tones so that they would not be 
overheard. 

“Granddad’s given up on 
that hidden gold,” Alan said. 
“He thinks, after he talked to 
Aunt Polly, that Mrs. Baker 
was just childish and imagined 
things when she got so old. But 
I think Granddad’s wrong. | 
believe Mrs. Baker really hid 
something for him here on this 
farm. And I think the three of 
us ought to try to find it for 
him. After all, he’s bought a 
car to take us around on trips. 
The best way I know for us to 
repay him is to find whatever 
Mrs. Baker left for him.” 

“That’s right!’ Lucy’s eyes 
were bright. “Let’s not tell a 
soul. It should be a secret. Then 
we could surprise Granddad!” 

“We'll have to do our search- 
ing at odd times,” Mike te- 
minded them. “Maybe we 
could do it when Granddad 
takes his nap in the after 
noons.” 

“We can start tomorrow,” 
Lucy said. “First, let’s try the 
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attic here in the farmhouse.” 

That was the thought in the 
mind of each of The Three 
that night as they went to 
sleep. Would they find some- 
thing that old Mrs. Baker had 
left for Granddad? They could 
hardly wait for the next day 
when they could start their 


secret search. 
(To be continued) 


A Dream and a Wish 


(Continued from page 13) 


and mind. Because Solomon 
had asked for guidance and then 
sincerely tried to follow God's 
ways in his everyday work, he 
was given wisdom. Before long, 
people were saying of Solomon, 
“God has blessed our king with 
great understanding.” And rich- 
es and honor began to come to 
him, just as had been promised 
in the dream. 

The God who blessed and 
prospered Solomon blesses and 
prospers us if we, just as Solo- 
mon did, ask for wisdom and 
follow God’s ways. 


Onion Tears 
(Continued from page 11) 


Then, Sylvia arrived. 

Brenda made a little cere- 
mony of helping Sylvia remove 
her red plaid coat and match- 
ing hat, but there seemed to be 
nothing left to do or say. Sylvia 
sat exactly in the center of the 
davenport, away out on the edge 
so her feet would touch the 
floor. She twisted a lace-border- 
ed linen handkerchief around 
and around white fingers. High 
color came and went in her thin 
face. From the way Sylvia’s 
eyes darted, Brenda felt sure 

(Continued on next page) 
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Oil Tanker Pencil Box 


By M. Mable Lunz 


UT AN 8-inch piece off a cardboard tube such as wax paper 
comes rolled on. Place the end on a piece of cardboard and 
draw around it. Cut out the circle. Put it over one end of the tube. 
Put a piece of masking tape around the end of the tube so that 
half of it is sticking up over the top of the tube. Make Jittle cuts 
in the part that is sticking up and press each little section down 
flat to the top of the circle (Fig. 1). 

To make the cover for the other end, cut a piece of cardboard 
3/4, inch wide and long enough to go around the tube. Be sure it is 
loose enough to slip off and on easily. Tape the ends of the card- 
board together with masking tape. Put this ring over the end of 
the pencil box. Draw a circle around this ring on a piece of card- 
board. Cut out the circle and fasten it to your ring just as you fas- 
tened the circle to the end of your tube. 

To make the base for your oil tanker, cut a piece of heavy card- 
board 6 by 21/4 inches. Cut two pieces of narrow scrap wood 
21/, inches long and 1/ inch wide. Measure in 34 inch from each 
end of the cardboard and draw a line across. Use household ce- 
ment to cement the wood strips inside the lines. You can also put 
a couple of tiny nails through the cardboard and into the wood if 
you need them to make a stronger base. 

The wheels are four 1-inch buttons. Put cement under the head 
of a thumbtack and stick it through a hole in the button. Put some 
cement on the edge of the wood and press the tack into the wood. 
Put each wheel in place carefully, and let the cement dry. 

Center the tanker on the base and cement it in place. Put two 
straight pins through the bottom of the base and the tanker to 
hold it in place until the cement is dry; then pull out the pins. 

Cut a 1-inch piece off a small tube such as toilet tissue comes 
on and slant the sides so it will fit over the top for the tanker top 
(Fig. 2). Draw a circle on cardboard around the small tube; cut 
out the circle. Cement it to the top of the tube and the tube to 
the top of the tanker. Let the cement dry. 

Paint the tanker except the wheels with gray or silver paint. 
Cut out a circle of red construction paper, put your name or initials 
on it, and glue it to the side of your oil tanker pencil box. 
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that not one worn spot in the 
room was missed. 

Miserably, Brenda looked to 
her family for support, but they 
sat with folded hands, their 
faces composed in resignation. 
Only Mother tried to help en- 
tertain Sylvia. 

Brenda was actually glad 
when Sylvia jumped up and 
announced, “I am sure I have 
had a wonderful visit, but now 
I must be going.” 

“W—won't you have a 
cooky?” Brenda asked forlorn- 
ly, but Sylvia would not stay. 

There was a little silence 
when the door closed behind 
Sylvia; then Brenda burst into 
tears. “Go ahead and say it!” 


she sobbed. “Say you're glad 


she didn’t like me. Say you're 


glad she won’t come again!” 

With a rush Brenda flashed 
across the room and up the 
stairs to her own special hiding 
spot in the closet where Mother 
kept her linens. It was not fair! 
She had tried so hard and had 
failed so miserably. 

Now Sylvia would choose 
somebody else for a special 
friend. The other girls at school 
would wonder what had hap- 
pened. With a moan Brenda 
buried her hot face in a stack 
of worn sheets. 

Downstairs, she could hear 
the house returning to normal, 
but the voices did not sound 
happy—as if they were glad to 
be together. It was all that old 
Sylvia’s fault for coming and 
ruining a Saturday afternoon! 
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It was hot in the linen closet, 
There was a clean, familiar 
smell of soap and starch. There 
was another odor, too. Brenda 
sniffed several times; then she 
fumbled for the half-eaten ap. 
ple she had left, with a book, 
only this morning. That seemed 
so long ago that Brenda could 
barely remember what the book 
was about. 

Stiffly, she sat up and wiped 
her eyes. She discovered the 
apple was not too dry. After 
the second comforting bite, the 
old Brenda Watts spirit began 
to assert itself. Shamefacedly, 
she wondered how she was go- 
ing to make up with her family 
after all the commotion she 
had caused. 

Then Grandpa shouted, 
“Joey, be a good boy and carry 
these pesky shoes upstairs for 
me, will ya?” 

With a jump and a whirl of 
skirts, Brenda ran. ‘Give them 
to me, Grandpa! Your tie, 
too!” 

“Yippee!’’ Joey yelled. 
“This’s more like it! Sis, where 
did you put my skates?” 

Brenda looked at Mother. 
There were little lines of con- 
cern about Mother’s eyes, but 
she was smiling. Brenda swal- 
lowed. “I—I'll peel the onions 
for the soup,” she offered. Her 
mouth quivered. “And I'll make 
some cocoa! We'll eat the 
cookies, won't we, Joey?” 
Brenda whirled to hug her little 
sister. “I'll even put a marsh- 
mallow in yours, Pearl, baby!” 

In what seemed no time at 
all the Watts household te- 
turned to normal. Mother 
spread an old pair of Grand- 
pa’s pants on the dining room 
table and began the painstak- 
ing task of recutting them for 
Joey. Pearl abandoned her pa- 
per dolls and worked over the 
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buttons and bits of wool Moth- 
er handed from the table. 
Grandpa propped his feet on 
the window seat. He read aloud 
to anybody who would listen, 
but stopped often to thread a 
needle for Pearl or to advise 
Joey to file skates. 


Energetically, Brenda at- 
tacked the onions, squinting to 
avoid the escaping juice. This 
was her family. Maybe they 
were not like Sylvia Golden- 
mann’s family, but they were 
good and kind, and she loved 
them. Grandpa could go with- 
out his socks if he wanted to! 

“Oh, oh, Brenda, the milk is 
growing in the pan!” Pearl 
jumped up and down. 

Brenda ran, but she was too 
late to rescue the treat she had 
promised. 

Just as the milk for the 
cocoa boiled over the top of the 
pan, there was a knock on the 
kitchen door. Smoke surged up. 
Frantically snatching for a pot- 
holder to rescue the milk, Bren- 
da shouted, ‘Come in!” 

The door opened, but there 
was not another sound. Bal- 
ancing hot milk in one hand 
and a big, glistening half- 
peeled onion in the other, 
Brenda turned. “Sylvia!” she 
gasped. ““W—what?” 

Almost timidly Sylvia ex- 
plained hurriedly, “I rang the 
front doorbell, but nobody 
heard me. I—I left my best 
handkerchief, and I——” 

“Who's there?” Joey shout- 
ed. Getting no answer, he 
stuck his tousled head through 
the door to stare. 

Grandpa’s face appeared 
above Joey's. “Listen to what 
it says right here in the alma- 
nac, Brenda, honey. ” Then 
he, too, stared. 


For a fleeting moment Bren- 
(Please turn to page 31) 
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ACROSS 
Abbreviation for September. 3 
School task. 4 
Writing fluid. 5. 
Plural of dime. 6 
Water surrounding a castle. 9 
Middle of the day. 


. Abbreviation for North Da- 11. 


kota. 14, 
Part of the head. 17 


By Edna P. King 


DOWN 


. Sent is the past tense of this 


word. 


. He lives in the far North. 
. Abbreviation for postscript. 
. Toward. 


Abbreviation for Long Island. 


. A bird’s home. 
. Bills and coins. 
10. Abbreviation for each. 


Wayside hotel. 
Opposite of even. 
Like. 


(Answers inside back cover) 
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do my best 
To make a high grade on 
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God is my Father, and I 


- know 


He keeps me safe where- 


ever I go. 
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APID air travel 
has made the 
world smaller, not 
because the earth 
has changed in size, 
but because it has 
brought faraway 
lands closer to us. We now can 
travel so fast by air that we can 
reach almost any country in the 
world in a few hours! And if 
we want to go all the way 
around the earth by air as 
Magellan did by sea, we can 
complete the trip in about six 
days. The sea voyage of Magel- 
lan and his men lasted almost 
three years! 


Geography has always been 
an important subject to study in 
school, but today it is more im- 
portant than it has ever been. 
Strange lands and peoples are 
not so remote as they used to 
be, but are almost our close 
neighbors. The more we learn 
about other people and their 
countries, the better we can un- 
derstand and help our new 
neighbors. 


Stamp collecting helps us to 
learn things about geography 
that we may overlook in our 
schoolbooks. Many countries 
picture on their postage stamps 
interesting facts about their lo- 
cation, their rivers, lakes, and 
mountains, their history or 


customs, and their inhabitants. 
SEPTEMBER, 1955 


These stamps are 
usually printed in 
vivid colors and 
make a wonderful 
display that we not 
only can enjoy be- 

_— cause of their beauty, 
but can use in many ways to 
help us with our geography les- 
sons. 

This month we picture four 
interesting types of stamps 
from out-of-the-way _ places. 
First of all, let us look at the 
map stamp, which shows a map 
of Mozambique. Where is this 
country? If you look it up in 
an atlas, you will find that it is 
on the southeastern side of 
Africa. It belongs to Portugal, 
and is also called Portuguese 
East Africa. Its capital, Louren- 
¢o Marques, is a great seaport, 
and formerly issued its own 
stamps. Several other districts 
of Mozambique formerly is- 
sued their own stamps also, 
namely, Inhambane, Quelimane, 
Tete, Zambezia, and Nyassa, 
but all now use only Mozam- 
bique stamps. 


Now look at the smallest 
stamp. It comes from the other 
side of the world. Papua and 
New Guinea, now combined 
under one government, are on 
the island of New Guinea, 
which lies north of Australia. 
This stamp design pictures two 


men of the Buka tribe, each 
wearing his huge ornamental 
headdress. 

Third, look at the upright 
stamp. Where are Ruanda and 
Urundi? They are in the central 
section of Africa, in the eastern 
part of the Belgian Congo, ad- 
joining Tanganyika. This stamp 
design pictures a carved 
wooden statue or idol. 

The fourth stamp is from 
Laos, one of the world’s new- 
est countries. Laos was former- 
ly part of French Indo-China, 
in the southeastern part of 
Asia. It began issuing its own 
stamps in 1951. The design that 
we illustrate pictures the Me- 
kong River and, at the left, 
clusters of tropical fruit. 

These are only four of the 
many interesting places that 
our stamps tell us about. You 
will be able to add a great many 
more as your stamp collection 
grows. 


Onion Tears 
(Continued from page 29) 


da wanted to sink right through 
the worn linoleum. Finally, she 
stammered, “J-Joey! Close the 
door before we freeze to death. 
And, Pearl!” Brenda raised her 
voice. ‘Find Sylvia’s hanky.” 

Brenda motioned with the 
hand that held the onion. “Sit 
down, Sylvia. Oh! Just push 
Pearl’s rag dolls to the floor. 
She won’t mind. She'll pretend 
they had an accident and will 
have the time of her life play- 
ing nurse.” Brenda heard her- 
self nervously talking, but she 
could not seem to stop. 

Sylvia stood first on one foot 
and then on the other. She 
bobbed her head and twisted 
helpless-looking hands. 

“Tll help Pearl find your 


(Turn to inside back cover ) 
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Dear Barbara: Before I joined 
the Good Words Booster Club, I 
was saying and doing wrong things. 
But since I joined the club, I have 
been trying to say and do the right 
things. I know that God is my 
help in every need. God helps me 
when I pray; God is always guid- 
ing me.—James. 

It is true that God lives in 
each of us and guides our way 
as we turn gur minds and hearts 
to Him in prayer. Thank you, 
James, for your good letter. 


+ 


Dear Barbara: 1 am proud to be 
a Booster Club member. I am learn- 
ing my pledge and prayer, and they 
are a big help to me in being a 
better boy. I have been sick, but 
I am able to go back to school 
now.—Kenneth. 


We, too, are proud that you 
are a member of the Good 
Words Booster Club, Kenneth. 
The club helps us remember 
that God loves us and is with 
us at all times and in everything 
we do. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

Here it is September! Some of 
us are going to school for the first 
time, and others are going back to 
school to begin a new adventure in 
another grade. Vacation time is 
over, and we are ready now for 
school and lessons. 

Now is a good time to think 
only good thoughts, speak only 
good words, and do only good 
deeds. We can begin by seeing only 
the good in everyone and in every- 
thing. 


Our thoughts are seeds that we sow. These thought seeds grow and 


bear fruit after their kind. And since we plan to see and think and 
talk only good, then great good will grow in our lives and spread into 


the lives of those about us. 


God lives in us and is our perfect help, so we give thanks for good 


that grows and grows and grows! 


Would you like to become a member of the Good Words Booster 
Club and join the over 10,000 members in growing great good? Just 
write to Barbara Benson, WEE WispoM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask 


for an application blank. 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: When I get angry, 
I go up to my room and pray and 
ask God to help me to quiet down. 
Every time I do this, God helps me 
to say that I am sorry to the one 
with whom I have been angry. And 
I feel so much better afterward. I 
like The Prayer of Faith, and when 
I use it, I know that God is help- 
ing me all the time.—Frances. 


Thank you, Frances, for your 
helpful letter. Thank you for 
helping us remember that 
prayer is the best and surest 
way to reach God. 

Dear Barbara: Daddy usually 
wakes me at 6:30 each morning, 
but a few days ago he didn’t wake 
me until 7:15. I hurried as fast as 
I could, but I was fifteen minutes 
late when I left the house to go 
to the school bus stop. It usually 
takes me thirty minutes, and I had 
only fifteen minutes. After five 
minutes, I said The Prayer of Faith 
—and I got to the bus stop just 
in time. 

Once when I got my report card, 
I had a C in penmanship. I prayed 
and worked very hard. In the next 


term I had a B in penmanship. | 
was so happy that I nearly forgot to 
thank God. But I did thank Him. 

I have had many more expeti- 
ences when God has helped me. 
—Meredith. 

It is important, isn’t it, Mere- 
dith, to remember to thank God 
for His goodness to us? When 
we remember to thank God, we 
feel closer to Him. And the 
closer we feel to God, the more 
able we are to let Him help us 
in all that we do. 


+ 


Dear Barbara: One night I was 
alone at home on our hundred-acre 
estate. I heard a big noise, and I 
did not know where it was coming 
from. At first I was afraid. Then I 
remembered The Prayer of Faith. 
I said the last verse, and then 
I was not afraid again.—Yvonne 
(British West Indies). 


Thank you, Yvonne, for yout 
good story that helps us remem- 
ber that God is our all; we 
know no fear, “since God and 
love and Truth are here.” 
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Barbara: 
bother me sometimes, but I try to 
be good to them. When I am 
tempted to hurt them, I always re- 
member the Good Words Booster 
Club. And I always remember to 
pray.—Roger. 


Dear My brothers 


Carpenters use a good rule in 
building a good house. And 
you, too, Roger, are using a 
good rule, The Golden Rule, as 
you build a good life with your 
brothers. Thank you for your 
good letter. 


+ 


Dear Barbara: 1 am the president 
of our Good Words Booster Club. 
I try to do my part, and my club 
pin helps me. 

When I forget the club rules, I 
look at my club pin. I think of 
what the pin means. Then I am 
sorry for what I have done, and 
God helps me to do better.—Butch. 


We are glad to know, Butch, 
that you, too, are finding that 
the club pin helps you to see 
only good, to hear only good, 
and to speak only good. 


+ 


Dear Barbara: 1 want to ask Si- 
lent Unity to pray for my brother 
who is a soldier in Japan. And 
would you please send me a copy 
of The Prayer of Faith for him? 

I have ten WEE WISDOM maga- 
zines, and I like to go through them 
and read the letters that the Boosters 
have sent in. These letters help me 
in every way.—Paul. 


The copy of The Prayer of 
Faith for your brother is on its 
way to you, Paul. I have sent 
your request for prayers to Si- 
lent Unity, and I shall be pray- 
ing with them and with you, 
knowing that wherever your 
dear brother is, there also is 
God. 

Silent Unity is a group of 
people here at WEE WIsDOM’s 
home who devote their time to 
helping others through prayer. 

Knowing that Silent Unity is 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment, night 
and day. 

I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 

Through Christ, the Truth that 
is in me. 

God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, 
quick ; 

God is my all, I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth 
are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus 


praying with us is a mighty 
help, isn’t it? If other members 
wish prayers for health, for 
success in schoolwork, for help 
in making friends, or for help 
with any other problem, please 
write to me. I shall be glad to 
help you and to give your re- 
quest for prayers to Silent Unity. 


+ 


Dear Barbara: 1 enjoy reading 
the letters that other Boosters send 
in. They tell me how others are 
keeping the club promise, and this 
helps me to do a better job of 
keeping it, too. 

bout two weeks before Christ- 
mas, my mother broke her foot, 
and I was left with all the house- 
work to do, because my seven-year- 
old sister is too small to help 
much. At first I resented having to 
do the work, but after I thought 
it over and did a little of the work, 
I found it was really fun to help 
my mother. 

And now since her foot is 
healed, I have helped her even 
more than I used to. While we are 


doing the dishes and other house- 
work, we have long and interesting 
talks about school and just every- 
thing.— Myrna. 


You gave loving service, 
Myrna, and you received great 
joy and happiness. Your letter 
helps us to understand the 
Bible promise, “Give, and it 
shall be given unto you; good 
measure, pressed down, shaken 
together, running over .. .” 


PEN PALS 

This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


Margaret Lee 
Friendly Acres, Strong, Maine; 
Donald Davis (9), 4322 S.W. 
100th St., Seattle 16, Wash.; Isabel 
Looker (9), % DRNLL., Ft. 
Churchill, Man., Canada; Sandra 
Goodrum (10), Box 614, Corne- 
lius, N.C.; Audrey Anderson (10), 
Main St., Laurens, N.Y.; Jean 
Young (10), 312 Pecan St., Tex- 
arkana, Ark.; Roger Symonds (10), 
8 Green Farm Rd., Colne Engaine, 
Essex, England; Anne Seiler (11), 
611 S. Wilson, Jefferson, Iowa; 
Roger Peyton (11), 3518 Belle- 
fontaine, Kansas City 28, Mo.; 
Edith McNeal (11), Henniker, 
N.H.; Art Katz (11), 1717 E. 
Beverly Rd., Shorewood, Wis.; 
David Brooks (11), Rte. 1, Frank- 
ford, Ont., Canada; Nola Crewe 
(11), 404 Spadina Rd., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada; Merlene Knight 
(11), 93 Gloster Lodge Rd., Port- 
of-Spain, Trinidad, British West 
Indies; Patricia Wells (12), Straits 
Turnpike, Waterbury 12, Conn.; 
Judy Englet (12), 719 W. ist 
St., Redfield, S.Dak..; Clifford 
Batchasingh (12), a Village, 
Gran Couva, Trinidad, British 
West Indies; John Walmsley (12), 
2190 Addington Ave., Montreal 28, 
Que., Canada. 


Stevens (9), 
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If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your drawing of a doll and its wardrobé 
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Onion Tears 
(Continued from page 31) 


hanky just as soon as I cut this 
onion into a pan,” Brenda told 
Sylvia. 

She could not believe her 
own ears when Sylvia asked 
shyly, “May I help?” 

“Help?” Brenda repeated. 

“Cut onions!” Sylvia ex- 
plained. “Do they really make 
youcry?” 

Joey whooped. “Sure! Any- 
body knows that!” 

“Joey!” Brenda scolded, but 
Sylvia giggled. 

“Oh, this is. just what I 
thought it would be like at 
your house,” Sylvia said hap- 
pily. 

“You—you did?” Brenda 
asked. Onion tears streamed, 
but who cared about that when 
there was a new friend to be 
adopted into the household ? 

“Well, we are just like this!” 
Brenda said positively. 

“I'm glad,” Sylvia said softly. 

Joey wrinkled an impudent 
nose. “Are you sure you forgot 
that hanky ?” 

From the way Sylvia Golden- 
mann crumpled her nose at 
Joey, Brenda knew there would 
be no need for reforming the 
family to fit Sylvia. 

They fitted—just the way 
they were! 


Answer to Puzzle 


Crossword Puzzle 


ACROSS 


1. Sept. 5. Lesson. 7. Ink. 
8. Dimes. 12. Moat. 13. Noon. 
15.N.D. 16. Ear. 18. Days. 


DOWN 
1. Send. 2. Eskimo. 3. PS. 
4. To. 5. L.I. 6. Nest. 9. Money. 
10. Ea. 11. Inn. 14. Odd. 17. As. 


“I suppose all of you are getting ready for the 
new term of school since it will start soon. I know 
you will be busy, but don’t get too busy to read 
next month’s WEE WISDOM, because we have 
a wonderful new story for you; and I know you 
will like it. 

“The name of the story is ‘Blue Bomber,’ and 
it is by Olive Rambo Cook, author of the Coon 
Holler stories. Blue Bomber is a homing pigeon. 
His owner, young Chet Brown, wants to enter 
Blue Bomber in a race; but on the day he is to fly 
a terrible storm comes. What happens is more 
exciting than any race could be. This story is a 
real thriller that will keep you on the edge of your 
chair until you have finished it. 

“The October WEE WISDOM also includes 
another interesting installment of ‘Granddad’s 
Magic Carpet’; ‘The Little Talent,’ a Halloween 
story, by Frances M. Warren; a Spartan story by 
Lawrent Lee called ‘Halloween Cats Are Black’; 
and lots of poems and features for you to enjoy. 

“Don’t miss the October number of WEE WIS- 
DOM; and remember, when you want to give one 
of your friends a really special present, WEE 
WISDOM is just the thing, because it brings 
stories and fun for a whole year. See you all next 
month!” 


Arthur 


(His Mark) 
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“Do I rate a uniform, coach?” asked Oren Lake, hesitating at the door of the 
gym office. 

Coach Craig looked over the pile of football equipment at Oren’s lean face 
and cropped straw-yellow hair. “I think so, Oren.” The coach reached for a blue- 
and-gold Harman High School jersey that had been draped over the radiator—for 
some reason—and tossed it at the eager-eyed youth. “I’m expecting you to play a 
lot of quarterback for us this year.’ 

Oren held up the jersey. His shy grin faded as he stared at the big gold numerals. 
“Number 44!” he gasped. “This was Zipper Deegan’s jersey!’ 

“What?” Coach Craig was digging in the pile again. “Oh. Yes, that was Zip’s 
shirt. Try it for size.” 

But Oren Lake’s thoughts were whirling back a year in time. Zipper Deegan. 
All-county quarterback. How often, as a substitute, he had seen No. 44 thrill the 
crowds with long runs and accurate bullet passes! And now—— 

“Well?” Coach Craig’s dark eyes were challenging, as he dumped helmet, pads, 
and other gridiron gear at Oren’s feet. “Don’t you want to try it?” 

“T’ll keep it.” Oren clutched the blue-and-gold jersey. “I'll wear it—even if it 
hangs down to my knees!” 

This is how the story called “Number 44” begins. It tells how Oren Lake tried 
to fill Zipper Deegan’s jersey, and it is exciting to the last sentence. You'll like the 
surprise ending. 

“Number 44,” by Jay Worthington, appears in the September number of You 
magazine along with other stories, articles, and feature departments. If you are a 
teen-ager, you are sure to like this story and the other material in You. Why not 
order a subscription today, and be sure to ask that it begin with the wonderful Sep- 


tember number? You is priced at only $1 a year. 
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